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IV. — Was Attis at Rome under the Republic ? 
By Dr. GRANT SHOWERMAN, 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

Apart from its general interest as poetry of a high order 
of merit, the sixty-third poem of Catullus has a special inter- 
est resulting from its containing the first allusion in the field 
of Roman literature, and the first definite allusion in any 
field of Roman evidence, to Attis, the Phrygian youth whose 
name is coupled with that of Cybele, the Great Mother of the 
Gods, as Endymion with Selene, and Adonis with Aphrodite ; 
and who finally rose to such importance at Rome under the 
Empire as to be worshipped as at least a minor deity side by 
side with the Great Mother of the Gods herself. The absence 
of allusion to him in Roman literature up to the time of 
Catullus, together with the fact that no other Roman author 
up to the time of Ovid contains mention of him, forms one 
of several reasons for doubt not only as to the importance of 
Attis in the worship of the Great Mother at Rome under the 
Republic, but even as to his actual presence during that 
period. It will not be without interest to readers of Catullus 
if it can be determined whether the being whose name here 
first appears in Roman literature was present and worshipped 
at Rome when the poet wrote, or whether his worship had 
not yet been introduced. 

The worship of the Great Mother was introduced at Rome 
by the State in 204 B.C. as a result of the Sibylline prophecy 
which declared that a foreign enemy could be driven from 
Italy if the Great Idaean Mother were brought from Pessinus 
to Rome. 1 The date of the event was the fourth of April, 
and the occasion was celebrated by the institution of the 
Megalesia. 2 On the tenth of April, 191 B.C., the goddess, 
who had thus far occupied the temple of Victory on the 

1 Livy XXIX. 10. 2 Ibid. 14. 
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Palatine, was received into a temple of her own on the same 
hill. 1 Allusions to the cult under the Republic are compara- 
tively rare. In 161 b.c. a law was passed which regulated 
the expenditure at the mutitationes or reciprocal banquets 
given by the patricians in honor and encouragement of the 
cult. 2 In 1 1 1 B.C. the temple was destroyed by fire, and rebuilt 
by Metellus. 3 The worship was in charge of a Phrygian 
priest and a Phrygian priestess, who performed orgiastic rites 
and made house-to-house collections called the stips.*) Ro- 
man citizens were at first forbidden by law to enter the priest- 
hood of the cult (which meant their becoming eunuchs) or 
to take part in the processions when the ceremonies were 
Phrygian; 5 but the beginning of the second century of the 
cult's existence at Rome saw a Roman citizen voluntarily 
enter the service of the Mother, with no other punishment 
than the loss of civil rights. 6 Cicero complained of the loss 
of the original purity of the cult, and said that the collection 
of the stips was a financial burden. 7 A fragment of Varro 
seems to refer to the rites of the cult at Rome, and Catullus' 
Attis, Lucretius' interpretation of some of the ceremonies of 
the worship, and passages in Ovid and Livy describing the 
introduction of the Mother at Rome, reflect the increasing 
interest felt in her, without, however, giving a very clear idea 
as to the importance of her worship at that time. 8 It is only 
after the time of Claudius that it becomes possible to have a 
comparatively complete knowledge of the importance of the 
cult and of the character and significance of its rites and 
practices. It is also only after the time of Claudius that the 
evidence of literature, art, and inscriptions is of such definite- 
ness as to make it absolutely certain that Attis was admitted 
to a share in the ceremonial of the cult and received a share 
of its worship. Whether the lack of evidence is merely 

1 Livy XXXVI. 36, 3. 2 Aul. Gell. II. 24, 2. 

» Val. Max. I. 8, 1 1 ; Ovid Fast. IV. 348. 
4 Dion. Hal. II. 19; Cic. De Leg. II. 9, 22. 

6 Dion. Hal. I.e. « Val. Max. VII. 7, 6. 

7 De Harusp. Resp. 12, 24; De Leg. II. 16, 40. 

8 Men. Sat. ed. Buecheler 132, 149, 120, 121; Luc. II. 600 sqq. ; Ovid Fast. 
IV. 1 78 sqq.; Livy XXIX. 14. 
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accidental and Attis had really been present as an object of 
worship with the Great Mother from the date of the intro- 
duction of the cult, or whether he was first introduced under 
the early Empire, is a question adhuc sub iudice. The view 
that he was present from the first is held by Marquardt in 
his Staatsverwaltung IIP. p. 368, and F. Cumont in De 
Ruggiero's Dizionario Epigrafico, s.v. Attis, while the oppo- 
site view is held by Rapp in Roscher's Lexicon, s.v. Attis, sp. 
724. To demonstrate, by the examination of the arguments 
advanced in favor of both views, and by the presentation of 
further evidence, that Attis was not present as an object of 
worship under the Republic, but that he was first introduced 
in the time of the early Empire, is the object of this paper. 

The belief that Attis was worshipped under the Republic 
is based upon : (1) a coin ; (2) an emended fragment of Varro, 
which in its manuscript state is wholly unreadable ; (3) the 
improbability that a pair so closely united in legend and 
worship as were the Great Mother and Attis in the East were 
separated on the migration of the cult to Rome. hThe further 
argument advanced by Cumont, that the cult at Rome was 
in the care of a Phrygian priest and a Phrygian priestess, and 
that the duality of the priesthood, by its correspondence to 
the duality of the divinities, indicates the presence of both 
these latter at Rome, is hardly of sufficient weight to call for 
discussion. The priesthood in Phrygia consisted of both 
male and female ministers, 1 and it was entirely natural to 
send a minister of either sex in charge of the cult when it 
was established at Rome. The existence there of a dual 
priesthood cannot be taken to prove more than that the 
Roman ministry was modelled on the Phrygian, and this would 
signify nothing as to Attis. 

Let us examine in detail the main grounds for believing 
that Attis was present and worshipped during this period. 
First, the coin. This is a denarius, struck by one Cetegus. 
It bears on the obverse the head of Dea Roma, and on the 
reverse the representation of a stripling bestride a he-goat 

1 Dion. Trag. in Athen. 636; Nicand. Alex. 217-220; Polyaen. VIII. 53, 4. 
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galloping to the right. The youth is nude, wears a galea 
which resembles at its summit the Phrygian pileus, and holds 
a branch on his shoulder. Cavedoni, Bulletino deir Istituto 
1844 p. 22, identifies the Cetegus of the coin with Publius 
Cornelius Cethegus, an orator who flourished in the first half 
of the first century B.C. The figure he identifies with the 
Phrygian Attis on the basis of a legend in Pausanias VII. 17, 
which relates that Attis, having been exposed by his parents, 
was cared for by a he-goat. 1 The motive of the represen- 
tation on the coin, according to Cavedoni, who is followed by 
Mommsen 2 and Babelon, 3 is the commemoration of the intro- 
duction of the cult of the Great Mother and Attis in 204 B.C., 
under the consulship of Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, ancestor 
of the Cetegus of the coin. Supposing the coin to have been 
struck in 104 B.C., it would mark the hundredth anniversary 
of the cult at Rome. But there are difficulties in the way of 
accepting Cavedoni's view. The identity of the striker of the 
coin is not certain (for there were at least eight Cornelii who 
bore the name Cethegus), nor is its exact date known. It 
was struck about 104 B.C. Further, there is no proof that the 
legend which Pausanias says is local (iiri'xa>pio<;) among the 
Pessinuntians, dates back so far as to be well knqwn at Rome 
in the second century B.C. Nor is it certain that the figure 
on the coin represents a Phrygian, for the headdress, the only 
means of identification, is described by Cavedoni as a galea 
which at its upper extremity resembles the Phrygian pileus, 
and by Mommsen as a Phrygian cap, or a helmet which 
resembles one. Another difficulty is the obscurity of the 
allusion. The representation of a nude stripling bestride a 
galloping he-goat has little in it to call to mind the legend of 
the infant Attis cared for by a he-goat. As an allusion to 
the introduction of the cult of the Great Mother, the am- 
biguous portrayal of one detail in a legend of her favorite 
would be far from felicitous. Less than a representation of 
the head of the deity herself, which actually does occur on 
the first coin which bears an absolutely clear allusion to her, 4 

1 Cf. Arnob. V. 6, where Attis is merely nourished by goat's milk. . 

2 Miinzwesen n. 136. 8 I. 395 n. 18. * Bab. I. 526 n. 19. 
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or at least a representation of Attis with unmistakable 
attributes, could hardly be expected. The most that can be 
admitted is that if the figure does represent a Phrygian, 
which is doubtful, it is meant merely to suggest Phrygia, the 
original home of the Great Mother, and is a general, not a 
specific, allusion. 1 

The second item of evidence advanced to prove that Attis 
was worshipped at Rome under the Republic consists in a con- 
jecturally emended fragment of Varro, which in its manu- 
script state is unreadable. The mere statement is sufficient 
description of its value. The manuscript reading is : qui dum 
esse na hora nam adlatam imponeret aedilis signo siae (sie W) 
et deam gallantes vario retinebant studio. Lachmann's emen- 
dation, on which the argument of Attis' presence at Rome is 
based, reads as follows : qui dum messem hornam adlatam 
imponunt Attidis signo, synodiam gallantes vario recinebant 
studio. The reading of Riese, however, departs as little from 
the manuscript, and gives as good sense as that of Lachmann : 
qui dum messem hornam adlatam imponeret aedilis signo 
Cybelae, deam gallantes vario recinebant strepitu. The sense 
of this is excellent : the aedile places a grain-offering on the 
statue of Cybele, the great parent of the fruits of the earth, 
while her worshippers celebrate her noisy rites; but there is 
no mention of Attis. Finally, further to emphasize the fact 
that no importance is to be attached to evidence of this 
nature, Buecheler also emends the fragment, and makes it 
read as follows : qui cum e scaena coronam adlatam imponeret 
aedilis signo, synodiam gallantes vario recinebant studio? 

Finally, in order to estimate the value of the third ground 
for believing that Attis was worshipped at Rome under the 
Republic, viz., the improbability that a pair so closely united 
in legend and worship as were the Great Mother and Attis in 
the East were separated on the migration of the cult to Rome, 

1 Another interpretation is that attagus, the Phrygian word for hircus (Arnob. 
V. 6) is equivalent to Cetegus, and that the striker of the coin intended the goat 
as a play on his name. Bulletino dell' 1st. I.e. 

2 Men. Sat. 150 ed. Buecheler. For the readings of Riese and Lachmann, cf. 
Riese's edition. 
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it will be of service to review briefly the early career of the 
pair in the East. 

The Great Mother of the Gods was in all probability neither 
of Indo-European nor Semitic origin, but existed among the 
primeval inhabitants of Asia Minor. 1 The origin of her wor- 
ship consequently goes back far beyond the invasion of Asia 
Minor by the Phrygian tribes from across the Hellespont, 
the probable date of which was about 900 B.C. The spread 
of the worship to all parts of Asia Minor, however, cannot be 
said to date from this early time. Homer knew ho Mother 
of the Gods, though he was well acquainted with districts 
which afterward became known as especial strongholds of 
her worship. 2 The first definite evidences of her existence 
are several sculptural monuments — the so-called Niobe of 
Mt. Sipylus, now identified as the Great Mother, and two 
other reliefs near the Tomb of Midas, all dating from about 
the middle of the sixth century b.c. 3 — and the fourteenth 
Homeric Hymn. By Herodotus' time she had long been 
established at Sardis (iwix&fdiyt Beov Kvfitffirjs*), and was 
called AivSv/iyvt] from the fame of her sanctuaries on Mt. 
Dindymon. 5 In Sophocles she is the special protectress of 
the Pactolus, a Lydian stream near Mt. Tmolus. 6 Phrygia 
finally became known as the centre of her religion, but not 
until after the third century b.c. 7 She entered Thrace at an 
early time, no doubt through the intercourse of the Phrygian 
conquerors of Asia Minor with their Thracian kinsmen ; she 
was known in Boeotia in Pindar's time, 8 and was introduced 
into Attica at the end of the fifth or the beginning of the 
fourth century b.c. 

Of special interest is the fact that the earliest evidence 
regarding the Great Mother is unaccompanied by any sign 
that Attis existed with her. Neither do the earliest works of 

1 Roscher's Lex. II. 2, 2897. 

2 //. III. 184-7; XVI. 719; XXIV. 615; VIII. 47; XIV. 283. 
8 Ramsay Jour. Hell. St. III. 35-41; V. 244. 

* V. 102. * IV. 76. « Phil. 390. 
7 Apollon. Rhod. Arg. I. 1126; Strabo 469, 567; Catullus 63. 

* Frag. 57 B, 57 C, Fennell. 
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art represent him, nor is there any allusion to him in inscrip- 
tions or literature before the fourth century b.c. The name 
Ates occurs on the Tomb of Midas, which dates from a very 
early period, but does not refer to the favorite of the Mother, 
and only proves the existence of the name at the time the 
monument was erected. 1 The name occurs first in literature 
in a fragment of Theopompus, about 390 B.C., but this gives 
no light as to the importance of Attis. 2 Hermesianax, about 
340 B.C., was the first to give a legend of Attis, which is 
transmitted, together with the one local at Pessinus, by 
Pausanias VII. 17. In the time of Theocritus the Great 
Mother and Attis were well known, and were compared with 
Selene and Endymion and Aphrodite and Adonis. 3 About 
the same time Neanthes of Cyzicus wrote something about 
Attis which Harpocration called fivariKo; A-o^o?. 4 Nicander, 
in the beginning of the second century B.C., mentions the 
opyacrrripiov "Arret* in connection with the OaXdftai, or under- 
ground chambers where the priests of the Mother consecrated 
themselves by self-emasculation. 5 Apollonius, however, in a 
passage concerning the founding of the cult at Cyzicus, says 
nothing about Attis, 6 and the epigrams in the Anthologia 
Palatina, dating about 200 B.C., are equally silent concerning 
him, although they make frequent mention of the Galloi, the 
priests of the Mother. 7 

In view of the total absence of allusion to Attis in the East 
in the earliest period, and the extreme paucity of mention in 
Greek writers, — for the author of Homeric Hymn XIV., 
Herodotus, Pindar, Aristophanes, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Apollonius, who all knew and made mention of the Great 
Mother, contain no allusion to her favorite, — the conclusion 
is inevitable that no such widespread worship of Attis could 
have existed in Asia Minor prior to the third century B.C. as 
is known to have existed at Rome and in the Provinces under 
the Empire. The legend of Hermesianax shows that at least 

1 Ramsay J.H.S. X. 149-156. * Harpoc. s.v. Attis. 

2 Suidas p. 70. 6 Alex. 8. 

8 Theoc. XX. 40. 6 Arg. I. 1123-1152. 

7 VI. 51, 94. 173. 217. 218, 219, 234. 
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one version of the origin of Attis was current in the fourth 
century b.c, but with the exception of a festival resembling 
the Adonia, held in his honor at Piraeus in the same century, 
where the cults of the Great Mother and Aphrodite were 
blended, 1 there is no evidence that Attis was worshipped or 
regarded as a deity up to the time of the Empire. Further, 
the fact that talkative Herodotus relates the story of Atys, 
the son of Croesus, king of Lydia, who being yet in the bloom 
of young manhood was accidentally slain by his friend dur- 
ing a wild boar hunt, while he nowhere so much as alludes to 
the Phrygian Attis, warrants doubt that even the legend of the 
favorite of the Great Mother was well known as early as the 
fifth century B.C. 2 

It is not necessary to enter here into the question of the 
origin of Attis — whether he coexisted with the Mother 
among the primeval people of Asia Minor, 3 whether he came 
by way of the Syrians, 4 or whether he was a result of the 
influence of the Semitic religion operating through the 
Lydians, a branch of the Semitic stock, who finally subdued 
Phrygia in 585 B.C. All that is relevant here is the conclusion 
that up to the time of the migration of the cult of the Great 
Mother to Rome in 204 B.C., Attis, as an object of worship, 
had not risen to prominence. It must be remembered in this 
connection that the conception of Attis as a great god and 
king, omnipotent and omniscient, a symbol of the sun, etc., 
was a product of syncretism in the fourth century a.d., 5 and 
that evidence that he was worshipped as a Zeus in Phrygia 
and Bithynia dates from the second century a.d. and later. 6 
He must not be invested in the early period with character- 
istics and importance which he acquired at a later time. 

It is now less difficult to understand why it is not improb- 
able that the Great Mother came to Rome without Attis. 
However closely united in legend the pair may have been in 

1 Comparetti Annales 1862 p. 23. 2 I. 43. 

3 Kretschmer Einleitung in die Gesch. der griech. Sp. pp. 195, 355. 

* Radet Bibl. des holes franc. d'Athenes et de Rome 63 pp. 261—264. 

6 Julian Or. V. 168 C ; Kaibel Epig. 824. 

6 Arrian in Eustath. on //. V. 408 ; Psellus irepl ivoixdroiv p. 109. 
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204 b.c, there is no reason to believe that they were so closely 
united in worship as to render a separation impossible or 
improbable. It may be added that the presence of Attis in 
Greece in Pausanias' time is attested only at Dyme, Patrai, 
and Piraeus, all seaport towns. 1 The words of Pausanias, too, 
show how little known Attis was in the second century a.d., 
even to an intelligent traveller. Before giving the two 
legends of Attis, he says: "There is also a sanctuary (at 
Dyme) of Mother Dindymene and Attis. Who Attis was I 
could not discover, for it is a secret." 2 Further, it was 
entirely in accordance with Roman religious policy to import 
the cult without Attis. Dionysius Halicarnassus, speaking of 
the introduction of foreign cults at Rome, says : " But even 
in cases where religions have been introduced in obedience to 
oracles, the State itself provides for their worship after its 
own customs, doing away with all mythic nonsense, as in the 
case of the rites of the Idaean goddess." 3 The Roman State, 
even if it did not throughout its history hold to the ideal ne 
qui nisi Romani dii, neu quo alio more quant patrio colerenturf 
at least always exercised strict control over foreign cults. 
The enactment forbidding citizens to enter the priesthood 
and the sumptuary law regulating the mutitationes are 
evidences that the cult of the Mother was no exception to 
the rule. 

The results, then, of an examination of the grounds for 
believing that Attis was worshipped at Rome under the 
Republic are: (1) the improbability that the Great Mother 
and Attis were separated when the cult of the former was 
introduced at Rome is by no means strong ; (2) the emended 
fragment of Varro is not valid evidence ; and (3) the coin of 
Cetegus is not beyond doubt an allusion to Attis, first, 
because the figure represented upon it is not clearly 
Phrygian, and second, because, granted even that the figure 
were clearly Phrygian, it is not clearly Attis, and is better 
explained as a general allusion to the Phrygian character of 
the Mother than as an allusion to her favorite. 

1 Paus. VII. 17, 9 ; 20, 3 ; Comparetti I.e. s II. 19. 

2 Paus. VII. 17, 9 (Frazer). * Livy IV. 30, 11. 
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It remains to present the grounds for holding the belief 
that Attis was not worshipped at Rome until the time of the 
Empire. The most apparent reason for this view lies in the 
almost complete silence of Roman literature concerning him 
during the Republic and the early days of the Empire. 
Lucretius, giving an extended interpretation of the religion 
and rites of the Great Mother, does not hint at the existence 
of Attis ; Livy, telling the story of the reception of the cult 
in 204 b.c, says nothing of him, and none of the accounts of 
the event, by writers even of the first centuries of the Empire, 
gives him a place in the famed ceremonies of that day. 1 
Catullus and Ovid are the only authors before the time of 
Claudius who mention the name Attis, and Ovid does not 
give the impression that he knew Attis as a factor in the 
cult at Rome, but treats him as merely a character in legend. 

As to the Attis of Catullus, it is apparent that he is not 
the divine companion of Cybele, her Adonis, but merely a 
Greek youth who devotes himself to her service by the act 
of consecration usual among the Galloi of the East. Ellis, 
in saying that "Catullus in his Attis has not followed any of 
the legends as they have been transmitted to us ; he has 
taken the bare outline of the story and worked it up as his 
own imagination suggested," is, it seems to me, laboring 
under a misconception. Catullus did not set out to give a 
version of the legend of Attis, or to work up the story of 
Attis, the companion of the Great Mother. What he did 
mean to sing was the experience of a beautiful Greek youth 
who devoted himself to the service of the Great Mother by 
rushing to her sacred groves and despoiling himself of his 
manhood — the irresistible impulse he felt, his self-dedication 
while under its influence, his frenzied enthusiasm and com- 
plete exhaustion, the passing away of his enthusiasm as he 
slept, his horror and despair as he awoke in the clear morning 
to find himself forever cut off from the exquisite delights of 
his former life, and doomed to an effeminate and unnatural 
existence as the slave of the Mother on the lofty mountain 

1 Luc. II. 6ooj Livy XXIX. 14; Ovid Fast. IV. 247-347; SiL Ital. XVII. 
8-58. 
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ridges of Phrygia, the haunts of the wild beasts of the forest. 
The name Attis was generic, as well as specific. A priest of' 
the Mother at Pessinus mentioned by Polybius was named 
Attis, 1 and letters from Eumenes II. and Attalus II. to the 
priest at Pessinus are addressed to Attis. 2 Strabo says that 
the official title of the high priest at Pessinus was Attis. 
The name was traditional also at Rome, as an inscription 
proves : C. Camerius Crescens Archigallus Matris Deum 
Magnae Idaeae et Attis Populi Romani — Attis of the Roman 
people. 3 The subject of Catullus' poem, then, is not the 
Attis, but an Attis — a Greek Attis — a type of the priest- 
hood. The impulse to write the poem was the result 
primarily of the author's personal knowledge of the cult, 
however intimate may be its relation to the Alexandrian 
school. The spontaneity and fire of the whole poem, the 
vividness with which the enthusiasm, the passion, and the 
despair of Attis are pictured, the feeling of horror at his act 
which thrills through the lines, are all too great to have come 
from the pen of a mere translator or imitator, or of any one 
who had not acquired familiarity with the cult of the Great 
Mother in its most developed condition. The strength of 
the poem is most easily explained on the supposition that 
Catullus received the impulse to write it during his year's 
residence in Asia Minor. 

Leaving the field of literature, an examination of the 
inscriptions, sculpture, and painting of the Republic yields 
the same result — there is no allusion to Attis. 

But this is evidence which at best serves only to make it 
probable that the worship of Attis had not yet been intro- 
duced at Rome. Evidence of a more positive nature, however, 
is available. Dionysius, writing at some length on the char- 
acter of the religion of the Romans, says : "And there is no 
festival of mourning among them on the occasion of which 
black garments are worn or there is lamentation of women 

1 xxi. 37. 

2 Miinchener Sitzungsberichte i860 p. 180 sqq. Cf. Mommsen Hist, of Rome, 
translated by W. P. Dickson, III. 276 n. 

s C.I.L. VI. 2183. Cf. Orelli 2353. 
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for gods who have disappeared, as there is among the 
Greeks to commemorate the rape of Persephone and the 
passion of Dionysus and other things of like nature. Nor 
will any one see among them, even though now the times 
have become corrupt, either inspirations, or Corybantic 
frenzy, or collections of money in the service of the gods. 1 
. . . And what most of all has been a source of surprise, at 
least to me, is that, although, so to speak, myriads of nation- 
alities have come to the city and have great need to worship 
their ancestral gods according to the usage of their native 
land, the city as a public body has not fallen into extravagant 
ways over any worship from abroad, but even in cases where 
religions have been introduced in obedience to oracles, it 
itself provides for their worship after its own customs, doing 
away with all mythic nonsense, as in the case of the rites of 
the Idaean goddess. . . . Thus circumspectly does the State 
proceed in its dealings with the gods of foreign nationalities." 2 
Now rites of the very same nature as those which Diony- 
sius, who resided at Rome from 30 to 8 B.C., asserts were not 
to be seen among the Romans in his time — the festival of 
mourning, on the occasion of which black garments were 
worn, or there was lamentation of women for gods who 
had disappeared — are known to have been prominent 
features in the commemoration and worship of Attis 
under the Empire. On the 22d of March, called arbor 
intrat, the bearing of the sacred pine into the temple com- 
memorated the disappearance of Attis after his self-mutila- 
tion. 3 The 24th of March, the dies sanguinis, was marked 
by ceremonies commemorating the grief of the Mother at the 
loss of Attis. Besides fasting, the special ceremony of the 
day was that of mourning, in which the Archigallus and 
priests, in frenzied dance and song, beating their breasts, 
their locks flying loose, finally rose to the height of enthu- 
siasm and lacerated their arms with knives. 4 The ceremonies 

1 Cicero De Leg. II. l6, 40: Stipem sustulimus nisi earn, quam ad paucos 
dies propriam Idaeae Matris excepimus. Cf. 9, 22. 

2 II. 19. 8 Fast. Phil. Mar. 22; Lydus De Mens. IV. 41. 
4 Fast. Phil. Mar. 24; Arnob. V. 7, 16; Apul. Metam. VII. 27. 
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of both arbor intrat and dies sanguinis had for their motive 
the death and disappearance of Attis. That the cycle of 
festivals in honor of the Mother and Attis to which these 
two days belong, extending over the period March 15-March 
27, did not exist under the Republic is absolutely certain, for 
the Fasti of Ovid give the date of the annual festival as 
April 4th-ioth, and describe it as consisting of one day fol- 
lowed by the Megalesia. 1 That special ceremonies like those 
of these two days were practised in Rome when Dionysius 
wrote does not seem possible, for they could not have 
remained unknown to him, and had they come to his notice 
he could not consistently have written the above passage. 

The evidence thus far presented has been to show that no 
worship of Attis existed under the Republic. Evidence that 
he was worshipped under the Empire is of course abundant. 
To complete the argument, the presentation of evidence to 
fix the time of the introduction of his worship is necessary. 
Ioannes Lydus, a writer of the sixth century, gives this. In 
his treatise Ilepl M^wSy, which exists only in a fragmentary 
condition, after describing the ceremony of March 22d, he 
adds : ttjv Bk ioprr/v KXavStos 6 /Sao-tXevs Karear^a-aTO, — the 
Emperor Claudius established this festival. 2 As has been 
stated, both the ceremony of this day, the bearing of the pine 
into the temple, and the mourning, fasting, and self-laceration 
of the dies sanguinis have their motive in the story of Attis. 
Lydus' note as to Claudius, therefore, can fairly be taken to 
refer to all the ceremonies of the cycle which had to do with 
Attis, which accords well with the fact that the first mention 
of these ceremonies is found in writers of the latter part of 
the first century a.d., 3 and that the last mention of the one- 
day festival followed by the Megalesia occurs in Ovid. 

The weight of evidence, as well as of probability, is thus 
seen to favor the assumption that the introduction of Attis 
at Rome as an object of worship did not take place until 
after the Republic. Augustine charges Varro with having 
turned away, in his writings, from a discussion of the myth 

1 IV. 179-390. 2 IV. 41. 

» Martial XI. 84, 3; Seneca Agam. 687. 
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of Attis because of his consciousness of the futility of 
attempting to give an acceptable interpretation of the myth ; 1 
but the more reasonable explanation of Varro's silence in a 
work like his Antiquitates Rerum Divinarum is that Attis 
had not become an object of interest at Rome. Lucretius 
did not write of him for the same reason — he was not there 
to be written about. That some form of the legend of the 
Great Mother and Attis was current at Rome from the first 
is altogether probable, but that Attis was worshipped from 
the date of the introduction of the cult of the Great Mother,, 
even (as M. Cumont suggests) in an unofficial way, is con- 
tradicted by the evidence on the question. 

1 De Civ. Dei VII. 25. 



